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ally, some etymologically connected form is 
added in parenthesis, but without a word to 
explain its relation to the form under definition. 
It may be the Old English root-word, another 
word from the same root, or a cognate in one 
of the other Germanic languages. In the se- 
lection of these cognates, moreover, no sys- 
tem has been followed ; any word which 
chanced to occur to the writer has apparently 
been set down. Modern English forms, which 
would be of great interest and assistance to 
the student, are very rare. When the trans- 
lation is the modern form of the same word, 
the fact is not made known by any change 
in the type, or other visible sign. 

3. No references to texts are given, other 
than the general ones to Alfred and ^Elfric, 
mentioned above, except in the case of words 
which occur only once, or have never before 
been included in a dictionary. 

However, these faults are of minor impor- 
tance. The book is, on the whole, a very 
useful one, especially since the larger and 
more scientific Bosworth-Toller Dictionary 
is still incomplete. It contains many more 
words than any other work of the sort; the 
definitions are very concise, but excellent ; 
and the book will supply a need which has 
been deeply felt on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. It is to the elementary student for whose 
use it was especially prepared, that it will be 
of the greatest service. 

Until the appearance of something better, 
we can recommend Dr. Hall's book as the 
most complete and generally handy Diction- 
ary of Old English for elementary use. 

Frank H. Chase. 
Yttle University. 



ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. 

Beyging Sterkra SagnorSa i hlensku. J6n 
Thorkelsson hefir samiff. Reykjavik: 1888- 
94. pp. xii+vii+576. 8°. 
The present book, a reference collection of 
the inflectional forms of strong verbs in old and 
new Icelandic, is one of the most important 
contributions, on account of its breadth and 
reliability, that has yet been made to the de- 
tailed history of the Icelandic language. Its 
plan is to give all verbal forms with reference 



citation, first in the older language, that is Old 
Norse, and then in recent Icelandic. Re- 
ferences for the older period are collected, 
where possible, from the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and where they are not at 
hand from the fifteenth century, not only from 
Icelandic, but from Norwegian sources. For 
the later period, the majority of forms are 
taken from the nineteenth century. The list 
of sources includes more than two hundred 
titles. 

The strong verbs have persisted in Ice- 
landic in a remarkable degree. Of one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine verbs in Old Norse (not 
counting verbs like gnlia, snlia, grda, rda, Ijd 
(lid), tjd), no less than one hundred and sixty- 
six have come down in a strong form to new 
Icelandic, although some of them; e. %.,geyja, 
gnesta, hnj6sa, slyngva, sperna are notably de- 
fective. Six verbs; viz., bjarga,fregna, spyja, 
tyggja, verpa, pvd, have in the present lan- 
guage in part strong and weak forms. Fif- 
teen verbs have gone bodily over to the weak 
conjugation ; they are : blanda, blikja, bldta, 
falda,feta,freta, gala, gnaga (N. 1. a\so nagd), 
hj&lpa, hnjdtSa, mala, rlsta, rlta, skepja,pryn- 
gva (N. I. prengja, prbngvd). Blanda, how- 
ever, has both strong and weak forms in the 
p.p.; rlsta has sometimes a strong pret. and 
p. p., as has also rita ; prongva has a strong 
p.p. as adj ; blikja, gala, hj&lpa, mala, skepja 
have strong forms in poetry. Kid has been 
replaced by the weak verb kldra in the same 
signification. Ten verbs have no forms given 
in New Icelandic; they are: bella,fisa,gnella, 
hnyggja, htibggva, hrjdsa, serda, sida, sniva 
(snyja), svipa. All, with the single exception 
of sida, are notably defective in Old Norse. 

The list of strong verbs in New Icelandic, 
on the other hand, exhibits gains over that of 
Old Norse in several instances. KviSa, which 
is throughout weak in Old Norse, is weak in 
New Icelandic in the present but strong in 
the past tenses. SviSa in Old Norse as tran- 
sitive is strong, as intransitive, however, it is 
weak ; in new Icelandic it is strong in both 
uses. Three verbs, no forms of which are 
cited from Old Norse, have in New Icelandic 
a strong conjugation ; they are : hnjdta — 
hnaut—hnjottd , klipa — kleip — klipinn, smella 
— small — smollinn, the last one of which has 
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been accidentally omitted from the table of 
contents on p. xi. 

The book, whose contents here are simply 
indicated, is a most painstaking and compre- 
hensive piece of work that should serve as 
material in many directions. When the his- 
tory of the Icelandic language shall be ulti- 
mately written, the present collection of verb- 
al forms will furnish ready material for an 
important chapter. 

Wm. H. Carpenter. 
Columbia College. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The History of the English Latiguage. By 
OLiver Farrar Emerson, A.M., Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Philology in Cornell University. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

The growing interest in English philology has 
manifested itself in the production of three 
new works upon the history of the English 
language. Mr. Champneys, writing in Eng- 
land and yielding to the demands of the Eng- 
lish student, has introduced into his History 
of the English Language a great deal that is 
local in character and usage. Chiefly in the 
closing chapters of the book have the dialectal 
forms been treated in such a manner that the 
reader, however studious he may be, loses 
himself in a tangle of historical data and col- 
loquialisms. Nevertheless the informal pre- 
sentation of the Protean nature of the English 
language in its old home is novel and attractive 
to anyone who is more or less familiar with 
the various dialects and the dialectal literature 
of England. 

A second work more historical in its ar- 
rangement is the revised and enlarged edition 
of Professor Lounsbury's English Language. 
This work has been enlarged to the extent of 
one hundred and fifty pages and improved on 
almost every page. A few errors still remain, 
and the mode of presenting the subject has 
been unfortunately left unchanged. At a 
glance one may see that an historian of the 
English language has two paths open to him : 
one, following the order of time ; the other, 
the order of some particular topic, as the noun 
or verb, through the whole history of the 



language. It is true, however, that neither of 
these paths can be followed closely without 
danger. Most writers have preferred a com- 
promise between the two. Professor Louns- 
bury has preferred this and has so successfully 
pursued it that we are charmed with it all, 
except the starting point. And here, why 
could we not have had an outline of the two 
great laws that have determined so many of 
the leading characteristics of the English lan- 
guage ? We refer to the laws of Grimm and 
Verner. Though these laws are not strictly 
English, they are to the language in its course 
of development what the law of gravitation is 
to the construction of a house. Most students 
pass from the architecture of Latin and Greek 
forms into that of English. If they have the 
rule and plumbline of Grimm and Verner, 
they are better builders. 

Such an equipment Dr. Emerson has pro- 
vided. And this third book upon the history 
of the English language is the one concerning 
which I wish to speak at greater length. 
Dr. Emerson has written a practical text-book 
which presents an admirable arrangement of 
the growth of the language historically, to- 
gether with an outline of the fundamental 
principles upon which this development has 
taken its course. 

The first of the five parts into which this 
work has been divided is introductory in char- 
acter and discusses the relationship of Eng- 
lish to other languages. Just here the author 
has found it "necessary to an understanding 
of English as of any other Teutonic speech" 
to give place to an outline of one of the prin- 
cipal peculiarities of all Teutonic languages, 
namely, the shifting of consonants. This 
phenomenon was first examined by Rask, a 
Danish scholar, and was later arranged by the 
German scholar, Jacob Grimm, under the law 
now known as Grimm's Law. This law was 
further applied to other cases, seemingly inex- 
plicable, by another Danish philologist, Karl 
Verner, whose name is now linked with that 
of Grimm. This consonantal shift is one of 
the features of English philology which never 
fail to awaken the interest of students, even 
though their study be limited to English. 

The second part is entitled, "The Standard 
Language and the Dialects." Many will be 
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